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ADDRESS OF PRESENTATION 



BY 

GEN. HUBBARD. 



Mr. Chief Justice^ Mr. President^ Alumni and Friends 
of the College: 

AN impression has gone out that this building is to 
be presented to-day to Bowdoin College. The 
impression is a mistaken one. The College is to be the 
custodian, but the building is given to its permanent 
occupant and future owner. The gift is to the Library 
of Bowdoin College. 

Throughout its infancy and its youth that needy 
and deserving person has been a tenant at will, or by 
sufferance. Now, entering upon its early manhood, it 
is to become a freeholder. The periods of life that it 
has passed are measured by its occupancy of dwellings 
suited to its years. 

Its nursery was the upper story of the old wooden 
chapel. Although that building disappeared many 
years ago, its picture may be seen in the historical 
sketch of the College. It stood a few rods south-east 
of the Thorndike Oak and seems to have been about 
one-third the size of Massachusetts Hall, now the 
smallest survivor of the older College buildings. Even 
for the little child the nursery was too small. Professor 
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Little, our College historian and present librarian, writes 
that the " insufficient accommodation cramped, if it did 
not check, the normal growth of the collection." 

Here the library remained until it entered the abode 
of its youth, in Bannister Hall, at the lear of King 
Chapel. The corner-stone of that chapel was laid in 
July, 1845, and the building was dedicated in June, 
1855. It must have been near the latter date when the 
library, emancipated from its nursery, closed its pro- 
tracted infancy of half a century. In its new home 
the youth was held in strict surveillance. It was 
allowed to receive visitors only one hour each day and 
only one book with each visitor was permitted to leave 
the room. For eighty years from its birth, the annual 
appropriation for its support averaged less than two 
hundred dollars. 

Reared and housed in chapels, its temperament was 
chastened by the accession, in 1850, of the books of 
the College Theological Society, numbering several 
hundred volumes. But a change was wrought, in 
1880, by the absorption of the Athenaean and Peu- 
cinian Society libraries. These contained more than 
five thousand volumes each and are described by 
Professor Little as " remarkably complete and valuable 
collections of the general literature and current peri- 
odicals of the forty years preceding." From that time 
onward the character and conduct of the library became 
more liberal. Its numbers have increased to more than 
seventy thousand volumes. It receives its guests at all 
desirable hours. It has become a laboratory for literary 
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work. It has outgrown Bannister Hall and has appro- 
priated, in succession, the north wing and the south 
wing of the chapel. If its encroachments should 
continue, it seems probable that the library would soon 
take possession of the nave and crowd the sacred 
service from the chapel door. But now its youth of 
fifty years is ended. Its manhood has begun. We give 
it a habitation of its own and restore King Chapel to 
its proper uses. 

The dwelling that the library now enters has been 
prepared by men well qualified for their work. The 
committee in charge of construction has included Pres- 
ident Hyde, Professor Robinson and Professor Little* 
The architect is Mr. Henry Vaughan, whose skill is 
already here attested by the Searles Science Building, 
The builders are L. D. Willcutt & Son and their excel- 
lent superintendent, Mr. Ewell. How well all have 
discharged their trust the completed structure proves. 

The gift of its new dwelling, bestowed to-day, is 
cause for congratulation and for some words of caution 
to the library. If we may apostrophize it as the 
recipient of the gift, what words can we find better 
than those that state, in outline, the purposes of the 
building? 

We give you, we would say, an imperishable repos- 
itory for your treasures. It needs to be such, for books 
have always had, and will always have, their enemies. 
More than twenty centuries ago a Chinese Emperor, 
when Chinese literature was already centuries old, 
issued an edict for its destruction and for the extermi- 
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nation of authors. In the centuries that have succeeded, 
other edicts have been issued for the destruction of 
revered books and honored authors, whose character 
has been deemed, by those in authority, to be heretical 
or treasonable. Though multitudes of books have 
sm'vived these edicts, yet many have succumbed to 
them. In the present time is heard, from critics of 
benefactions not their own, invective against the mind- 
weakening tendency of circulating libraries and of free 
libraries. Should the Bowdoin library ever be the 
subject of assault, this building will be its fortress 
where the librarian will defend the good books 
and the good authors, and where he may sacrifice to 
the attack only the bad books and the bad authors fit 
for summary vengeance. 

The building needs to be imperishable. The inscrip- 
tions prepared by Professor Chapman and Professor 
Little recite with impressive force that it is " dedicated 
to truth and to books as the depositaries and teachers 
of truth," and that its service will be "to preserve for 
posterity the wealth of the wise." No other treasure 
Fo well deserves perpetual protection as that which it 
contains. The books of a library, measurably complete, 
are an epitome of the world's history. Whoever could 
know and feel all that they recite or suggest, would 
know all that the intellect can compass and would feel 
all that can move the heart. Books tell the story of this 
planet's physical life and changes. They tell the story 
of all who have dwelt upon it. They give to all who 
search the story of those who, since the record of the 
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world began, have been illustrious as leaders. They 
give the story of the many less illustrious, but no less 
deserving, whose individual names have been forgotten. 
They chronicle all the sorrows and disasters of life and 
all its joys and triumphs. All the tragedies of life are 
there and all its comedies. They tell the story of our 
human race ; of its achievements and its failures ; of its 
advances; its pauses; its recessions. They can give 
inspiration and encouragement. They can warn and 
deter. 

What building is too lasting, or too secure, for the 
preservation of such momentous records? What custo- 
dian is too wise or too skilled to enforce their good 
uses and repress their bad? 

To the library as recipient of our gift, we would 
add these words : 

You have and you need a safe and enduring repos- 
itory; but you need more than this. You need a 
cheerful meeting place for the reception and converse 
of your children and your friends. These are the 
writers of all time who reach the thoughts and sympa- 
thies of their readers through the subtle hannonies of 
the mind. These are the readers of the present time 
and of the future, whose thoughts are stirred by the 
printed words of inspired thinkers, even as they would 
be stirred by the spoken word. These are the brilliant 
minds in waiting on your shelves, who may always be 
approached; who are always responsive to minds in 
accord with their own ; who talk to us when we wish to 
talk ; who are silent when we choose silence ; whom we 
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know and love and who will be known and loved by- 
generations that follow us. There is no need here to 
recount their names. They have lived in every part of 
the world and in every age from centuries before the 
Christian era down to yesterday and to-day. They are 
living now in their philosophy; in their poetry; in their 
reasoning ; in their eloquence ; their fancy. What prep- 
aration can be too dainty or too dignified for their 
reception? What edifice can be too splendid for their 
entertainment ? 

For the writers of all time and their friends, the 
appreciative readers and lovers of their books, we give 
to the Bowdoin library an assembly hall. Here they 
can meet without formality. Here the great men of 
the past can guide, instruct, or amuse those who know 
how to converse with them. Here, if mood does not 
suit mood, hosts and guests can part, without ceremony, 
yet with no discourtesy. Thousands and thousands of 
such happy meetings will take place within these walls. 
Thousands of minds will be soothed and refreshed by 
the comradeship, through their books, of kindred minds 
more serene and higher than their own. Thousands of 
noble impulses will be aroused; thousands of ambitions 
kindled; thousands of errors reproved. 

The library answers us in the voice of one who is 
infused with its own spirit. You, Mr. Chief Justice, 
know the uses and feel the love of books. You have 
their learning, their logic, their graceful fancy, and 
amid engrossing labors you keep a spirit always young, 
the mind and heart of refined and cultured youth. To 
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present this building to the hbrary and to our College 
is an exceptional good fortune. To present it through 
yourself is an added felicity. 

The building is now yours to receive and to give. 
With it goes the wish that its existence and its use may 
always be for the benefit of the College, of the commu- 
nity and of the State of Maine. 



ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE 

BY 

HON. MELVILLE WESTON FULLER, LL.D., 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



General Hubbard: 

I DEEM myself highly honored in being called on 
to express the grateful acknowledgment of us all 
for the beautiful building owed to your generosity and 
that of your estimable wife. The name it bears, already 
distinguished in the annals of the State through father 
and sons, could be no more appropriately perpetuated 
than in this significant contribution to the advancement 
of sound learning and the welfare of the college. If the 
destruction of a library has served to keep its author in 
remembrance, how much more enduring the beneficent 
memory of those who have secured the safety of a 
library, have afforded it adequate opportunity for 
growth, and have multiplied the facilities for the 
accomplishment of its ends. 

The library itself, regarded as a personality, will 
look out for that. And I quite agree with your thought 
that in some sense it is a personality — that books, wiser 
than any, than all professors or faculties, when brought 
together and arrayed, may well be held to constitute a 
distinct individuality. In that view the library itself 
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seems, on occasion, to encourage, to sympathize, to 
condole, as well as to teach, to admonish, to direct. 
It seems consciously to yield the knowledge of good 
and evil in obedience to the seeker's will, and to impart 
the spirit of wisdom in answer to his aspirations. 
It opens the gates to power, to honor, and to repose — 
some of them wide gates as you, sir, have indicated, 
yet rarely leading to destruction; but most of them 
strait gates, opening on the narrow ways, which, to 
those who faithfully pursue them, end in successful 
achievement, and, through achievement, in benefactions 
on mankind. To such a personality the sweet remem- 
brance of the occasion of these exercises may safely be 
committed. 

Accept, with these acknowledgments, the assurance 
that the Boards, the President and Faculty, the alumni, 
the students, fully appreciate the priceless character of 
this noble gift, and one and all invoke upon you the 
benediction of that Alma Mater j to whom you have 
proven so loyal a son. 



THE FICTITIOUS ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 



DEDICATORY ADDRESS 



BY 



REV. EDWIN POND PARKER, D.D., 



Class of 1856. 



DEDICATORY ADDRESS 

BY 

REV. DR. PARKER. 



MANKIjS^D possesses no tangible treasures com- 
parable in value with those which are stored for 
use in the libraries of the world. We too seldom 
realize the dependence of all present knowledge and 
culture, and of all human progress from age to age, 
upon the quickening influences which continually 
descend, through books, from the Past into the Pres- 
ent, for the stimulation and enrichment of its thought 
and life. 

Since these precious treasures are exposed to many 
wasteful forces, the provision of suitable store-houses 
for their preservation is a great and beautiful ben- 
efaction. 

It was while I was an undergraduate here that two 
sons of an honored father came among us as students. 
I distinctly recall those brothers, — their tall, erect, 
athletic figures, their manly carriage and character, 
their aptitude for study, and their clear promise of 
distinction. From friends who were their comrades in 
the Grand Army, I heard how bravely both served 
their country. Of him who laid down his life in that 
service nothing need be said in praise. Of the other. 
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still living, this beautiful edifice eloquently speaks. 
And we rejoice together, to-day, that yonder Library 
Building is to bear a name so distinguished in sire and 
sons, in the State and in- the Nation, and is henceforth 
to be known and cherished, with gratitude and pride, 
by all the sons of Bowdoin as Hubbard Hall. 



The Fictitious Element in LrrEUATuuE. 

There are works of imagination which, in warp and 
woof, are fictional. There are others whose weft- 
threads only are fictitious. It is of the fictitious 
element in literature, whether in forms wholly or par- 
tially fictional, that I would speak; with the simple 
intention of shewing the prominence and permanence 
of this element, and also its value both as a means of 
intellectual solace and refreshment and as a vehicle of 
instruction and moral elevation, using, for the purpose 
of illustration, a few of the innumerable examples at 
hand. 

It is in a secondary and vulgar sense that the word 
"fictitious" stands for something opposed to genuine- 
ness and truth. Ben Jonson defines the Poet as "one 
that feigneth things like truth. . . . fable and fiction 
is the form and soul of every poetical work." Philip 
Sydney says of his Arcadia^ "the invention is wholly 
spun out of the phantasie, but conformable to truth in 
all particulars." In like manner Lord Bacon speaks of 
"feigned history," which "adapts the shows of things 
to the desire of the mind." The intention of fiction is 
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not to deceive, and palm off unreal things for real, but 
to represent and interpret realities by their resem- 
blances. ^^This visible world," says Sir Thomas 
Browne, ^^is but a picture of the invisible, wherein 
things are in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit 
some real substance in that invisible fabric." In that 
truth fiction is grounded. Its feigned history is a magic 
mirror held up to nature and life so as to reflect essential 
and permanent characteristics. Its characters become 
known, not by single desciiptions, but in their conduct 
through a series of events, in their various relations, 
and in a diversity of situations and circumstances. 
Like life, it teaches by life, by indirection and illusion, 
and when it has no definite didactic purpose, it suggests 
lessons which find their way to hearts and consciences, 
as few precepts or preachments do; and if the fictionist 
can thus fulfill a ministration of truth and grace, while 
charming instead of wearying the reader, the moralists 
and preachers would do well to learn of him instead of 
denouncing him. 

There is an extant letter by Thomas Jefferson, 
containing an order for books, in which he justifies his 
selection of certain works of fiction, and he mentions 
Macbeth and King Lear as examples of such works. 
"A little attention to the human mind," he says, "evinces 
that the entertainments of fiction are useful as well as 
pleasant. It matters not whether the story be real or 
fictitious, if it conveys the truth." Fiction does not 
include all imaginative writings, nor is it confined to 
novels and romances. It occurs in fable, parable, tale. 
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allegory, tragedy, comedy, and even in the essay. Xot 
all poetry, but much poetry of the highest order comes 
within its sphere. Aristotle remarks of the ancient 
tragic writers that while they make use of the names of 
such men as had lived in the world, to make the subject 
more credible, the tragedies proceed upon adventures 
they were never engaged in. In his famous papers on 
Paradise Lost^ in which the works of Homer and 
Virgil are also discussed, Addison says that all these 
poems " are built upon very slight foundations," and he 
remarks upon the fiction of the fable which is the soul 
of each of them; and we may speak with perfect pro- 
priety of the pervasive fictitious element in Homer, 
Yirgil, and Milton, as in the tragedians referred to by 
Aristotle. 

A distinguished English historian has said that 
although no Agamemnon ever led a Grecian fleet to 
Ilium, though Ulysses and Nestor were but names, and 
Helen but a dream, yet, for the mere hard purpose of 
history, the Iliad and the Odyssey are the most effective 
books which ever were written. 

In the Odyssey especially, though the wanderings 
of Ulysses are as fictitious as the trials of Penelope, 
though Phoeacia, at whose court Ulysses told his 
fictions, was a land of dreams, and Nausicaa, grace- 
fullest of mortal women, was no less a creation of 
imagination than Circe and Calypso, we have not 
merely the most delightful and fascinating poem ever 
written, but, therein, such faithful representations of 
the people among whom the author lived, such living 
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pictures of their life and manners, and such an accurate 
delineation of their relations, occupations, affections, 
interests and intercourse, as no history of any period 
has been able to present. 

Dante's great Christian poem is so obviously ficti- 
tious in its general scheme that we need not his own 
assurance that it is a "fictive" work. Schlegel spoke 
of it as a romance, and there is no more impropriety 
in speaking of a Divine Romance than of a Divine 
Comedy. A narrative of journeyings through hell, 
purgatory, and paradise, with all the marks of literal 
veracity and yet in terms of obvious unreality, is the 
web of a fabric into which are interwoven designs of 
infinite variety for the most vivid portrayal of human 
conduct and character, and of their tendencies and 
consequences. All the scenes of infernal misery, of 
purgatorial toils and pains, and of paradisaical felicities 
and splendors, are laid in the human soul. That they 
might have visibility and vividness of expression, they 
are thrown, as it were, by the author's art upon a great 
screen of fiction. Take, for example, that scene where 
Virgil and Dante stand on the purgatorial strand and 
watch the coming of the boat with its freight of human 
souls. The white sails of the boat are the outspread 
wings of the angel-pilot. With the swiftness of light 
it approaches and arrives. The souls disembark in all 
moods of shame and sorrow short of despair, for hope 
is theirs, and the steep mountain to climb. From the 
outer standpoint of realism it is utterly unreal, and 
verges on absurdity. But take your stand as within 
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the sanctuary of the poet's thought, so that the light of 
life shall shine through that scene, and, unless your 
eyes are holden, you shall behold such things as are 
both unlawful and impossible for man to describe in 
literal form, but which it is the high function of fiction 
to represent. 

Seven years after Dante's death the sunniest of all 
English poets came into the world, who, in due time, 
put the rich harvest of his keen and kindly observations 
into a series of tales framed in the fiction of a pilgrim- 
age from Southwark to Canterbury, whose character- 
portraits and pictures of life and manners have never 
been surpassed. And whether we regard the frame- 
work of the poem, or the pilgrims that figure in it, or 
the tales they tell, or the prologues introducing and 
connecting them, it is obvious that in Chaucer we 
have a fictionist of the first order and one of the most 
delightful story-tellers of all time. 

About three centuries ago a conversation took place 
between several English gentlemen, in the course of 
which one of them was urged by his associates to 
prepare a treatise upon moral philosophy, for the culture 
of virtuous life. It was thought that he possessed 
excellent qualifications for such a task. This gentle- 
man requested to be excused of that business, and 
added that he had already conceived and undertaken 
" a work tending to the same effect, — to represent all 
the moral virtues, assigning to each virtue a knight to 
be the patron and defender of the same, in whose 
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actions, feats of arms, and chivalry, the operations of 
that virtue are to be expressed; and the vices and 
unruly appetites that oppose to be beaten down and 
overcome; in which work your wish will be in some 
sort accompUshed." In what sort we know! Instead 
of a treatise on ethics by Edmond Spenser, his Fairie 
QueeM! in whose pure fantasy the virtues shine tri- 
umphant in pictures of fadeless freshness and splendor. 
^^ Our sage and serious Poet," said Milton, ^^ whom I 
dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas." 

Shakespeare makes one of the characters in a scene 
of the Twelfth Night say, "If this were played upon 
the stage, now, I could condemn it as an improbable 
fiction." This suggests caution in condemning as 
improbable that which is strange. But the line of 
distinction between the probable and the improbable in 
fiction is an arbitrary if not an imaginary one. Much 
of the best and standard fiction is, on the face of it, 
improbable, — as for instance, such plays of Shakespeare 
as The Tempest and the Midsummer NigMs Dream. 
The exploits of Kipling's triad of British-Indian pri- 
vates are, perhaps, probable, while those of Dumas' 
immortal Guardsmen are often highly improbable, but 
to approve the one and condemn the other, on that 
ground, would be almost absurd. Mr. Kipling's Jungle-- 
Books are grotesquely improbable tales or fables of 
animal life, from one point of view, and yet the notes 
of a certain reality and of a rich ethical suggestion 
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sound throughout them, and no writings of his more 
clearly establish his title to truthfulness. The real 
question seems to be, whether or no, from the stand- 
point and attitude which a writer assumes, his fiction 
is a probable one? It may be said of literary as 
of legal fictions, that they are inventions to secure the 
accomplishment of certain laudable ends. The legal 
fiction is resorted to for the purpose of accomplishing 
the ends of justice, and it must be consistent with 
equity. The literary fiction is resorted to for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing a more adequate and effective 
representation of truth in nature and life, and it must 
have the semblance of reality. In accordance with 
these suggestions, we find no improbability in the most 
unsubstantial of Shakespeare's fictions, but in them all, 
as in the more mundane dramas, a semblance of reality 
and truth in which their substance is depicted far more 
vividly and forcibly than by any other method would 
be possible. With no dominant didactic purpose or 
theory of what life and its effects should be, but in 
simple fidelity to truth, Shakespeare represents life 
according to his keen and comprehensive observation 
of it, his most intimate acquaintance with it, and his 
profound experience of it, and leaves it to speak for 
itself and teach its own manifold lessons. He discovers 
the hidden springs whence flow the virtues and graces 
which make life noble and beautiful, and the dark 
depths whence proceed evil passions to plot and work 
mischiefs and miseries. He is true to the awful mystery 
of life; to its interpenetrating lights and shadows; 
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to its intertwinings of good and evil ; to its unmerited 
sorrows and sufferings ; and to the seeming blindness 
with which retribution often involves innocent and 
guilty in a common catastrophe. His imperial powers 
of imaginative insight and expression; his genius in 
conceiving and his skill in constructing the fabrics of 
his imagination; his vast knowledge of human nature 
and life; his unveilings of those secret and complex 
passions and motives whence spring diversities of char- 
acter and conduct and the issues thereof, were subject 
to this spirit of truth in him. Such is the naturalness 
of his feigned worlds, the truthfulness of his feigned 
histories and the life-likeness of the imaginary people 
who figure in them, that his great works come next to 
those of Nature herself, for fulness, variety, freshness, 
and charm, and are a chief instrument of good educa- 
tion and unfailing delight. 

Mr. Browning's poem — The Iting and The Book — 
is founded on the report of a murder-trial at Rome in 
1698, which the author found in an old book at Flor- 
ence. The scene shifts from country to town. Nobles 
and peasants, churchmen and lawyers. Pope and popu- 
lace act their parts and express their sentiments as the 
old story is told again from almost every point of view. 
Now for the Ring ! You have nuggets of pure gold 
to be made into a beautiful ring. This gold is too soft 
to bear hammer and file. The fictor mingles gold's 
alloy with it and fashions it, so tempered, into the 
desired form. Then, at a spurt of acid, the alloy 
escapes in fume, and there remains the perfect ring of 
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pure gold, of so much more than intrinsic value as art 
can add by giving to crude material a loveliness of 
shape and wealth of beauty. That is Mr. Browning's 
symbol of the relation of fiction to fact. Fusing in his 
own mind the crude, fanciless facts out of a musty old 
book, and mixing something of his own invention with 
them, the story-teller revives and re-creates that dead 
past, fills in all its details, and rounds it into a perfect 
form. ^^What is this something else that I mix with 
fact and truth," asks Mr. Browning, ^^ which seems 
untrue but proves good?" 

"Is fiction which makes fact alive, fact too? 

• •••■••• 

Fancy with fact is just one fact the more ; 
To-wit, that fancy has transformed, transpierced, 
Thridded, and so thrown fast the facts, else free." 

To all the Gradgrinds, who want nothing else than 
crude, hard, fanciless facts unmingled with invention 
and unfashioned by art, Mr. Browning's symbol will 
seem nonsensical and his doctrine abhorrent, but art 
and fiction, like wisdom, are justified of their children, 
and it is true that 



ff 



Art may tell a truth 

Obliquely^ do the thing shall breed the thought 



Nor wrong the thought. 



So may you paint your picture, . . . 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall. 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts. 
Suffice the eye, and save the soul beside." 



I 
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Mr. Browning's poetry furnishes many examples of 
this, but let us take another illustration of it. 

The basis of all the Faust literature is an old 
legend. During the period in which Goethe elaborated 
his great design no less than thirty authors employed 
that legend with little effect. As by a miracle of 
genius Goethe accomplished its spiritual resurrection 
and embodiment in newness of life, beauty, and power. 
Enriching it with the wealth of his own ideas and 
experience, and adding to it much of his own invention 
to make it plastic to his art, he extended its scope, 
expanded its thought, enlarged its significance, changed 
its conclusions, and made of it a Drama of life whose 
consmnmation is the triumph of good instead of evil, 
redemption instead of destruction. The entire tragedy 
of Faust and Margaret, in which, for most readers, the 
chief interest of the poem centers, constitutes no part 
of the Faust-legend, but is a fiction of Goethe's own 
invention. The character of Faust as developed by 
Goethe is symbolic, and almost all those threads which, 
as woven into the fabric, give it coloi' and pictorial 
design and effect, are weft-threads of fiction. 

So, in the Idylls of the King^ Mr. Tennyson has 
dealt with the fictitious incidents and characters of the 
Arthurian legend, infusing into his work a spirit of 
modern thought and ethical significance, and making 
the legend, as Prof. Jowett said, ^^a gi*eat revelation 
of human experience and of the thoughts of many 
hearts." 
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The characters in Mr. Longfellow's Tales of a 
Wayside Inn are real and might be named. The inn 
is an historic one. The tales, for the most part, are 
old ones retold in free and flowing verse. ISTevertheless 
it is under the fiction of a company of story-tellers at 
an inn, that the author conceived and worked out his 
plan of grouping a series of fictitious tales, after he 
had made some progress with them separately, — very 
much as Chaucer did with his Canterbury Tales. The 
fictitious element is the soul of the poem. The Way- 
side Inn is not for us in Sudbury town, but it is an 
hostelry on the highway of human life, and the tales 
are such as pilgrims in that' way and sojourners at that 
inn relate in the very spending of their years. 

The story is the most enduring form of literature. 
There is a Limbo full of defunct histories, philosophies, 
theologies and sciences, but stories come floating down 
to us from an immemorial antiquity, surviving innumer- 
able wrecks of time, and with the promise of perpetuity 
in their vitality and freshness. Even when freighted 
with no definite indoctrinations, they have such hues 
and tints, such essences and fragrances, and such mes- 
sages and ministrations for the gratification of the 
mind, that to be without them would be like living in 
destitution of the flowers of roadsides, fields and gar- 
dens. All healthy minds delight in them. 

A distinguished essayist has said that "Literature 
exists to please, to lighten the burden of men's lives, to 
make them for a short time forget their sorrows and 
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their sins, their silenced hearths, their disappointed 
hopes and grim futures." If this is not altogether 
true, it certainly expresses a great truth. Literature 
is for the solace no less than for the expression and 
criticism of life, and the benefits of reading are condi- 
tioned largely by the pleasures of it. Fiction, in the 
story-form, fulfills this office in a high degree. It min- 
isters to that natural character of the mind which we 
call romantic. It carries us out of the workaday world 
and its actual folk, all too familiar, and makes us 
sojourn awhile in foreign realms, wherein to enter and 
make the acquaintance of the scenes and people there 
is a privilege, an achievement, and a distinction. As 
Spenser said of it, and Longfellow has signified, it is 
"The world's sweet inn from care and wearisome 
turmoil." 

But there is another aspect of it. l^o less an 
authority than Mr. Thomas Hill Greene has said that 
" from Defoe to Kingsley it boasts of a noble army of 
reformers." The novel, even when it is psychological, 
as with George Eliot and Charlotte Bronte, is sociolog- 
ical, and has been a powerful ally of all forces operating 
for the improvement of social conditions. If the nov- 
elist works on a lower plane than the poet and deals 
with the surface rather than with the interior life of 
society, his plane is that on which most men and women 
live, his materials are those which are most familiar to 
the multitude of minds, and his appeal to such minds 
is direct and intelligible. The great novelists have 
exhibited in their works a distinct democratic sympathy. 
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Social abuses, organized oppressions, incorporated sel- 
fishness, burdensome customs, inveterate prejudices, 
class conventionalisms and crying necessities — these 
and kindred evils they have depicted, caricatured and 
satirized, disclosing them to public view, obtruding 
them upon public attention, breaking down barriers of 
ignorance, apathy and antipathy, and arousing a public 
sentiment and conscience which make for the reforma- 
tion of social conditions. Mr. Besant perceived and 
felt the necessities of the poor people in a quarter of 
East London. In one of his novels he described these 
people and their needs, sketching a fictitious People's 
Palace built by benevolence for their welfare. The 
result of that story was the erection, in that same 
region, by private beneficence, of substantially the very 
institution described in "All Sorts and Conditions of 

There are few books the loss of which would so 
impoverish literature as the loss of Cervantes' Don 
Quixote, Its influence has filtered down through all 
subsequent romance. Define its purpose as you will, 
for its motives are many ; derive what lessons or morals 
from it you please, for there is no lack of them; those 
two antipodal, incongruous, incomparable and insep- 
arable characters, typical of characteristics ever mani- 
festing themselves in all lands and ages, — they and 
their exploits and adventures are the staple of a cosmo- 
politan story. Mankind is hospitable to it quite as 
much because of its wisdom as of its humor, and so 
long as a true gentleman, though with a bee in hie 
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bonnet, is dear to men, Don Quixote will live in their 
respect and affections. 

Rohinson Crusoe is an example of a story which 
though limited in scope, insular in scene, and unrelated 
to society, possesses elements of universal and enduring 
interest. One of these is, doubtless, the narrative of 
misfortunes, hardships and privations that never hap- 
pened, with an air of wonderful verisimilitude and in 
perfect congruity with the environment of the subject. 
But another element is the vivid portrayal of a life and 
character exhibiting just those qualities which, amid 
adverse conditions, are requisite for success, and the 
admiration and emulation of which it is highly desirable 
to kindle in the minds of youth. 

John Bunyan was a famous preacher in his turbu- 
lent day. His published sermons are now unreadable. 
BQs great fictitious work is as vital and fresh as ever, 
and, like Don Quixote^ a cosmopolitan book. Some- 
times a noble tree shows here and there dry boughs 
and faded foliage. There are dry and dead passages 
in the Pilgrim! s Progress^ but these invariably occur 
just where the flow of fiction is interrupted to make 
place for didactic or theological paragraphs. So soon 
as the fiction flows again, all is living, green, and 
songful. Literature exhibits no completer triumph of 
truth in fiction than this homely but immortal allegory. 

Before Defoe, Richardson, Fielding or Smollett had 
written their novels, the Spectator made its appearance. 
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in whose essays are noteworthy examples of the ficti- 
tious element, because it occurs in a form of literature 
commonly destitute of it. Indeed the English novel is 
foreshadowed in those essays which present some of 
the happiest fictions in our language. Their general 
plan, the Chib and its members, the Spectator himself, 
and numerous letters, stories, allegories and visions are 
feigned for the sake of novelty, variety, and effect. 
Sir Roger de Coverley's place, as a typical gentleman, 
is a permanent one in literature. 

Of Walter Scott, whom Tennyson describes as ^^ the 
most chivalrous literary figure of this century, and the 
author with the widest range since Shakespeare," little 
need be said here. In one of his lectures on the Church 
of Scotland, Dean Stanley fills a page with indications 
of the services which Scott has rendered to the church 
of Great Britain as well as of Scotland, and adds, " The 
elucidations and illustrations which abound in these 
mighty works of fiction, . . . are more than enough 
to justify the place here given him as one of the great 
religious teachers of Scottish Christendom." I simply 
note the manly, wholesome, invigorating spirit of his 
works, and their beneficial social and intellectual influ- 
ence extending as widely as the language in which they 
are written. Mr. Lang finely says that Scott's last 
words, to his son-in-law, " Be a good man, my dear," is 
the unobtrusive moral of all that he was and wrote. 
He cast a spell upon Scotland the effects of which have 
not ceased to invest it with an exceeding interest and 
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charm. Our IS^ew England fathers had locked their 
gates and barred their doors against all writers of 
fiction, but they found the author of Old Mortality y 
Ivanhoe^ and the Heart of Mid Lothian irresistible, 
and the door once opened to admit this king of glory 
and his train, no power could shut again. 

In Dickens' Tale of Two Cities we have a vivid 
and faithful picture of Paris during the French Revo- 
lution, and of the evils and miseries which prepared 
that hideous conflict. But Dickens made himself the 
advocate of the absent, the obscure, the unfortunate, 
the neglected, the abused, the oppressed. He presented 
their case and pleaded their cause with great earnest- 
ness and power. He softened the hearts of a whole 
generation. In words that touched and moved the 
hearts of men and women, the world over, he told and 
retold that old story of The Good Samaritan^ which 
high and lowly, rich and poor, priests and laymen need 
so much to hear. The light which old Pegotty kept 
burning every night in his cabin-home, so that poor 
Emily, should she wander that way, might see and 
understand its welcome, is a symbol of the light that 
streams from Dickens' fiction out into the dark world 
of sin, poverty and misery, with cheering beams. 

What is it in Thackeray, so attractive, that although 
we may know the story from beginning to end, we read 
it again and again with undiminished delight, and then 
lay the book away for another reading, bye and bye? 
Is it the world that comes thronging into the story? 
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Is it the elaborateness of his social pictures? Is it the 
music of a perfect luaster}'^ of style and language? 
Is it the searching criticism of life, so sympathetic 
withal, that author and reader are often found kneeling' 
together at the same confessional and imploring the 
same divine pity and mercy? Is it the ever-recurring 
message that simplicity and sincerity are the indispen- 
sable elements of character, that the greatest of gifts 
is charity, and the best culture is that of the natural 
affections? It is these and other nameless things per- 
taining to the work of a man of genius and a great 
literary artist, who was clean-minded and big-hearted; 
who looked upon his fellow-men with kindly, friendly, 
generous eyes; who could tell the truth about Becky 
Sharp without the use of a word at which innocence 
itself could stumble, and so shew us Col. Newcombe's 
last moments that we kneel by his cot and, as he 
answers the Master's last call, give thanks for a noble 
friend departed, and pray that we also may die the 
death of the righteous, and our last end may be 
like his. 

Supreme among American men of letters and dis- 
tinguished among all his literary contemporaries is our 
own Hawthorne. The "clear, brown twilight atmos- 
phere " in which he said the Twice Told Tales were 
written and should be read, is that in which his figure 
looms, — large, solitary, meditative, elusive, — and which 
suggests the element of mystery in which his imagina- 
tions subsist, and into which his most substantial 
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creations incline to return and disappear. From the 
beginning to the end of his illustrious career Haw- 
thorne worked a peculiar and rich vein of fiction, which 
has been described as "the latent romance of IS^ew 
England," found in "the secret play of the Puritan 
faith and character." In many of his stories there is 
some problem connected with the deep mysteries of 
life, for the illumination of which his subtle imagination 
is put to work. His shorter stories, however serious, 
are pervaded by a delicious humor that seems to be the 
very fragrance of his thought. Virility and delicacy 
are blended in all his work, and a profound reverence 
of conscience ruled his intellectual and moral life. 
A subtle analyst of the human heart and conscience, 
he is sane and sound and wholesome, the moral ideals 
he presents are pure and noble, and he looks upon 
all things with a spirit of equal wisdom, truth, and 
sympathy. Childhood and age confess the enchant- 
ment of his style and story. We may borrow from his 
Rill of a Town Pump^ and liken his genius to that 
spring which bubbled up beneath a darksome shadow 
of venerable boughs, " whose water was as bright and 
clear, and deemed as precious as liquid diamonds ; " ar.d 
in the words which he ascribes to that fountain we may 
speak of "that calm, deep well of purity which may be 
called his soul ; and whenever he pours out that soul it 
is to cool earth's fever or to cleanse its stains." 

In one of his IS^ote-Books Hawthorne gives an 
almost passionate exclamation of the wish that God had 
given him the gift to write a sunshiny book. It must 
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be confessed that the atmosphere of most of his books, 
however enchanting, is not like that of clear landscapes 
on which the sunshine broadly rests and fully smiles; 
but rather like that of sylvan scenes, into which the 
sunshine steals through an umbrageous foliage, flecking 
the shadowy woodland with stray gleams of light, and 
touching all its pensiveness and mystery with an almost 
unearthly beauty. But those two Wonder-Books, in 
which he tells again, in his inimitable way, the old 
Greek myths, weaving into those immortal fables golden 
threads of his own fancy, clothing them in a garniture 
of manner and sentiment and imbuing them with a 
morality of his own age, are altogether different. They 
float like fleecy clouds in a clear atmosphere. They are 
resplendent with sunshine. IS^ot only the children for 
whom these tales were written, but persons of all ages 
in whom any measure of the memory and spirit of 
childhood survives, find in them perpetual delight and 
edification ; nor has our Kterature anything more charm- 
ing, wholesome and precious than these old classic 
fictions as fashioned and inspired by his art of fiction. 

The Bible is a library of the best literature, in which 
a fictitious element is obvious. The creation is described 
in a "pictorial epic" founded upon a fictitious physical 
history. The temptation and fall of the first Adam 
are told in a Drama of Eden — a drama of universal 
experience, — and the temptation and triumph of the 
second Adam, in a Drama of the wilderness. In the 
fascinating story of Jacob's night-long wrestling with 
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an angel, a great and typical spiritual conflict is 
described not in terms of precision but of imagination, 
not in matter-of-fact form but in that fictional form 
wherein it becomes universal, permanent, and appreci- 
able human property. And so with that other and 
beautiful story of the patriarch sleeping and dreaming 
under the stars at Bethel with a stone for his pillow. 
]S^ot to linger with Jepthah and Gideon and Samson, 
and many an idyllic and heroic tale in the Hebrew 
chronicles, there is the story of the TalTcing Trees in 
the Book of Judges, and the parable which IS^athan 
spake unto David, and the tale of Jonah. Consider, 
too, that anonymous and monumental poem called e/bft, 
with its distinctly theatrical prologue, — a great literary 
creation, whose basis in historical tradition is doubtful, 
but in whose central character and in the feigned 
history of his afflictions, perplexities, conflicts and 
deliverance, elements common to mankind appear, and 
chords and discords are struck that "vibrate through 
humanity." 

With utmost brevity and reverence I note that form 
of discourse deliberately chosen and most effectively 
employed by Him whom we all revere as the incom- 
parable Teacher of Truth. Jesus was an inimitable 
story-teller. His parables are for all times and for all 
men. The greatest of them, such as The Good Samar- 
itan^ The Pharisee and Publican^ and The Prodigal 
Son^ are fictions. On the Sunday after Charles Dickens 
died. Dean Stanley preached a sermon in Westminster 
Abbey, taking for his text the parable of Dives and 
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Lazarus^ shewing how the example of Jesus sanctions 
the use of fiction, and how that story is a striking 
instance of such use. Dives and Lazarus are as truly 
imaginary beings as Shylock and Hamlet. But the 
things shadowed forth in that story, the truths taught 
in that vivid picture thrown as by a flash-light upon 
the screen of fiction, are of universal and tremendous 
significance. One can imagine Dean Stanley's felicitous 
application of such a subject to the literary work of 
Dickens. 

It may be said that all human communications, in 
any kind of language, begin and continue in the use of 
things invented to signify that in man which craves 
expression. The fact that for any given object or 
conception there are as many different sounds or signs 
as there are languages, prove that these have no neces- 
sary connection with the objects or conceptions, but 
are conventional and traditional forms employed for 
the enlargement of language and of communication 
by it. When language becomes an instrument of 
thought, its fictitious quality and oflSce are more clearly 
perceived. Thoughts, ideas, emotions and experiences 
have no such form or quality as the word-images and 
figures which signify them have. These latter are, as 
Dr. Bushnell says, — "A kind of painting, in which the 
writer or speaker leads us through a gallery of pictures 
and forms, while we attend him, catching at the thoughts 
suggested by them." Take, for instance, the simple 
phrase, ^Hhe way of lifeP That physical thing, a way. 
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is not an exact description of life, which in many 
respects is quite unlike a way. But the analogical 
force of that thing gets recognition, and the name- word 
of it becomes an image by which to represent certain 
aspects and truths of life. Then, because a pilgrimage 
is only a kind of wayfaring, we have in that simple 
fiction of life as a way, the root of elaborate literary 
fictions in which human life is represented as a pilgrim- 
age. The great works of Dante and Bunyan are only 
evolutions of the fiction in that phrase. 

As with spoken, so with written language, whose 
primitive forms were pictorial and symbolic. Our alpha- 
bet is only a list of conventional signs to give visibility 
to the sounds of speech. These signs are our elementary 
literary fictions. The written or printed page filled with 
words composed of them is unintelligible to one not as 
yet instructed in their significance. 

A page of scored music — which has its own 
language — containing horizontal lines sprinkled with 
curious characters, has no meaning whatever to many 
persons. Instructed in these fictions one perceives their 
rhythmic and tonic values, and presently they become 
musical to him and interpret Beethoven to him. 

Gradually ascending in the realm and scale of 
thought, we tax our languages more and more for ever 
higher and larger expression. Imagination takes wing 
and art awakens, and both begin to create new forms 
of language, in figures, symbols, pictures and all manner 
of imagery far exceeding the range of definitions and 
propositions, and the power of prose and logic. The 
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manifold result is myth and legend, painting and 
sculpture, poetry and fiction. In the dialogues of 
Plato as in the poems of Shakespeare, in the essays of 
Addison as in the tales of Chaucer we may see how 
fiction, like art, is only an imaginative and instrumental 
language created and employed for intellectual expres- 
sion and communication by forms of indirect but most 
suggestive and effective representation. 

There is great complaint of bad fiction, and protec- 
tion of youth from its obtrusive and ubiquitous influence 
is more or less earnestly desired. The diflSculty is an 
old one. Plato counselled a censorship and proposed 
the excommunication of Homer. There is no hope in 
that direction. The only way of keeping people f i*om 
the bad and to the good, in respect of food, literature, 
art, music, or what not, is somehow to bring it to pass 
that they shall acquire a taste and relish for the good 
and therewith a discernment of it. As fiction lies 
within the realm of the imagination, some training and 
culture of the imagination, and of the seeing and 
discerning eye belonging to it, is requisite. IS^ature indi- 
cates why and when this education should begin. 
A little observation of childhood will disclose the fact 
that the fictitious and dramatic are deeply rooted in its 
nature. In their proclivities for imagining and feign- 
ing, and playing at Might-Be and Make-Belie ve, in 
strangest scenes and characters, the children are nearer 
to nature than we are apt to suppose. Therein they 
are exposed to the peril of unwise repressions, and, on 
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the other hand, to that of an unguided development*- 
The two chief sources from which a judicious provision 
for their needs may be derived are ^Nature and Liter- 
ature. The child who is led out into the fields of 
nature and exercised in observation there, is already in 
a school of Divine art for the wholesomest culture of 
the imagination, and for preparation to appreciate its 
unreproved pleasures and pure ministrations. He who 
learns and delights to read this open book of God, 
will most likely seek out the good and wholesome and 
turn away from the bad and unwholesome in the books 
of men. 

As to the suitable literature it is abundant and 
manifold, and, in part, just that which is frequently 
discountenanced because fictitious. In the fifth book 
of The Prelude^ Wordsworth pays a beautiful tribute 
to his mother's wise nurture of his boyhood, and then 
discusses this subject: 

"O give us once again the wishing cap 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-Killer, Robin Hood, 
And Sabra in the forest with St. George ! 
The child whose love is here, at least doth reap 
One precious gain — that he forgets himself ! 

He describes the precious little book of such tales 
which he possessed in childhood, and says, "These 
spread Uke day, and something in the shape of them 
will live till man shall be no more." 

Wordsworth is good authority in such matters, and 
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the whole passage, too long for quotation here, will 
repay a careful study. Addison tells of an eminent 
mathematician whose sole delight in Virgil was to trace 
Eneas' wanderings on a map. Darwin alludes to some- 
thing like atrophy of imagination in himself by disuse 
of it. Any kind, course, or method of education, in 
home, school, or college, that omits or slights the 
culture and discipline of the imagination, is sadly 
imperfect. For this is the crowning faculty of the 
human mind, and, as Dr. Bushnell said that the Gospel 
is God's Gift to the Imagination, all the greatest 
things in literature are for it and require it, and upon 
an untrained, wild and vain imagination they are thrown 
away. By such a discipline and culture as has been 
indicated one comes to find the test of truth and the 
touchstone of worth in his own possession. He is able 
to distinguish between the precious and the worthless, 
the good and the bad, and he prefers the precious and 
relishes the wholesome. He can suck the sweetness 
that may lie in noxious flowers without bhstering his 
lips or poisoning his blood. And this will be true in 
respect of all literature. For in all good literature this 
imaginative element appears, in lustrous figures and 
similitudes and analogies that cast a glory on the page, 
and give to thoughts and truths something like shape 
and color and music. Blessed is the eye trained to 
detect such things, the taste acquired to relish them, 
the mind in which they find hospitality and a congenial 
soil in which to spring up and produce their beautiful 
blossoms and their abundant and mellow fruits. 
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The realm of fiction has been described most felic- 
itously by Hawthorne in his own fiction, entitled The 
Hall of Fantasy. It is an edifice, he says, which 
though it gives us the impression of a dream, is hkely 
to endure longer than the most substantial structures 
that cumber the earth. The light shines into it through 
stained and pictured windows, filling the Hall with 
many-colored radiance, and painting its marble floor 
with beautiful designs, so that the inmates breathe, as 
it were, a visionary atmosphere, and tread upon the 
fantasies of poetic minds. In niches and on pedestals 
round about stand the enduring statues of those who in 
every age have been rulers in the realm of imagination ; 
and, ever and anon, oblivion comes with her huge broom 
and sweeps from the floor the crmnbling relics of 
ephemeral memorials. Some unfortunates make their 
whole abode and business here, and contract habits 
which unfit them for the real employments of life. 
Others possess the faculty, in their occasional visits, of 
discovering among the lights and shadows of the 
pictured windows, a purer truth than the world can 
impart. It is a blessed place of refuge from the gloom 
and chillness of actual life. Hither may come the 
prisoner, the invalid, the exile and the mourner, to 
forget awhile their privations and their sorrows, and 
to breathe the air of freedom, health, home and comfort 
in this enchanted atmosphere. There is but half a 
life — the meaner and earthlier half — for those who 
never find their way into this Hall. In the observatory 
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of this edifice is kept that wonderful perspective-glass 
through which the shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains shewed Christian the far-off gleam of the Celestial 
City. The eye of faith still loves to gaze through it. 

This exquisite fiction whose similitudes sparkle with 
suggestions, and which is so comprehensive in its view 
of the nature, oflBlce, use and value of fiction, seems to 
me a most interesting example of the power of fiction 
to make a vivid and impressive representation of those 
subtler thoughts, truths, feelings and experiences which 
are inexpressible by direct discourse or literal descrip- 
tion. Standing in this noble Hall of Fantasy, so 
dream-like but so enduring, breathing its visionary 
atmosphere, beholding its "emblems and beauteous 
symbols pictured round," and mounting, also, to gaze 
through its wonderful perspective-glass, we perceive 
what " even the earth-clogged intellect of man can do 
in creating circumstances which, though we call them 
shadowy and visionary, are scarcely more so than those 
that surround us in actual life ; " and amid such scenes 
we not only experience visitations of delight, refresh- 
ment, invigoration and comfort, but "discover purer 
truths than the actual world can impart." 

The deepest reason, perhaps, why the children of 
men ever have loved and ever will love the genuine 
story-teller who knows how to make great realities 
shine through the shows and resemblances of his tale ; 
and why they ever have found and ever will find in his 
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